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Heroes of Faith 


HE cover page of Tue Catt for this month carries the picture of two 
heroes of the Christian faith. These are times in which again the 
faith waits for men of heroic courage. 

The League membership is coming in rapidly, the returns for this month 
are most heartening. 

Since the organization of the League last February not a day has passed 
without new members coming in. 

At present there is scarcely a state or a conference unrepresented. 

We will appreciate your membership early. In launching a big move- 
ment those who come in early are worth ten times as much as they would 
have been worth if they had come in later. 

There is no possibility but that the protest against Modernism in 
Protestantism will become an historic movement. The Church does not 
know, but it is beginning to know. When it has found out that Modernism 
is the negation of practically every great Christian fact it will refuse it. 
Modernism may divide Protestantism, but it can never possess and domi- 
nate Protestantism. r 

Modernists have hoped quietly without debate or discussion to take 
over the Church. Their program has been well carried on. But it was 
fore-doomed to fail. Interpretation looks innocent, but when interpreta- 
tion is denial it is not interpretation. The Modernist “spiritual” resurrec- 
tion for example is not an interpretation of Easter, but a denial of Easter. 
It takes plain people a little while to penetrate the muddle, but they are 
beginning to understand, and the awakening is near. Protestant 
Christianity will stand by the great Christian facts and creeds. Modernists 
may split off and form a new Unitarian Church; but the Modernist point 
of view will never dominate Protestantism. 

Do you want to count large in this new REFORMATION? Then 
do not wait until the contest is finished, but come in early. Your mem- 
bership now in the League will be more meaningful than a year from now. 
The heroes of faith are those who dare for it when the masses are still 
inactive. 
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The following -persons have sent in contributions to the League work 
during May. e express our appreciation of their helpfulness: 


Rey. Charles Roads, Upland, Pa.; Dr. Everett A. Tyler, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Rev. Harry D™Mitchell, Ocean Grove, N. J.; Richard J. Freeman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
avid Dailey, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. George A. \€ooke, Frankford, Del.; Rev. 
V. F. Pitts, Athens, Tenn.; Rev. J. W. Bedford, Parsons, W. Va.; Rev. W. C. 
Kinsey, Kearny, N. J.; Rev. B. A. Burns, Sheldon, N. Dakota; George W. Rigg, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. David M. Kerr, Crampian, Pa.; BEI E Remmey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. W. Chas. Pittman, Fair Haven, N. Y.; ReY Byron D. Showers, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. W. L. Y. Davis, WdSadena, Cal.; Henry E. Howard, Pike, 
New Hampshire; Rev. L. B. Chaloux, B lo, N. Y.; Frank M. Kennedy, Camden, 
N. J.; Rev. S. W. Gehrett, Philadelphi¥“Pa.; George E. Nigs, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Miss Annie B. Nies, Dallas, Texas; Albert Fitzgeral hiladelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Aaron S. Watkins, Cincinnati, Ohio; George Lovatt, Bridgeton, N. J.; Rev. A. ¥ 
Smith, Jersey City, N. J.; A. L. Doud, Denver, Col.; W. W. Mast, Coatsville, Pa.; 
Rey. A. A. Hagler, St. Elmo, Ill.; Rev. E. D. Gideon, Whitman, Nebraska; Albert 
Cain, Coronado Beach, Florida; Rev. Myron R. French, North Bay, N. Y.; Rev. 
W. R. Rolingson, Winfield, Kansas; Rev. Wm. Ewan, Medford, N. J.; F. /A 
Bausmann, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Binney DeForest, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. 
Allen S. Ironside, Camden, N. J.; Horace Cowperthwaite, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Chas. T. Farrow, Haddonfield, N. J.; Daniel Wettlin, Haddonfield, N. J.; George C. 
Shoe, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Chambers Hoopes, Haddonfield, N. J.; Dr. W. C. 
Petherbridge, Haddonfield, N. J.; Rev. Bertram Shay, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Helen D. Long, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Elsie V. Dixon, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. H. L. 
Burkett, W. Collingswood, N. J.; Rev. T. J. Sard, Chestertown, Md.; Rev. Hugh B. 
Kelso, Claymont, Del.; Rev. George Wells Cooke, Castile, N. Y.; Rev. Andrew M. 
Strayhorn, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. C. Pogue, Haddonfield, N. J.; Gove S. Melson, Jr., 
Haddonfield, N. J.; Rev. S. B. Goff, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Wood, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; B W. Meivin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. E. L. avd Pitman, N. J.; Elmer G 
VanName, Haddonfield, N. J.; Mrs. H. M. NasfMyth, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
B. Budd Cannon, Milton, Pa.; Jessie A. Marriott, San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. J. L. 
Gensemer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Burchelle Bashaw, Haddonfield, N. J.; Rev. James 
Ostema, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank H. Tuft, Lansdowne, Pa.; Prof. Leander S. 
Keyser, tingfield, Ohio; Rev. Clarence Howell, Minersville, Pa.; E. M. Sutton, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; William M. Pogue and Mrs. William M. Pogue, Rising Sun, 
Md.; Elmer B. Watkin, Haddonfield, N. J.; F. S. Macpherson, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Charles L. Kinsley, Philade}phia, Pa.; Mrs. Charles L. Kinsley, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. W. Bierer, Grensbange W. Va.; George R. Streeter, Hammond, Ind.; Rey. 
Wm. H. Ford, Philad ia, Pa.; Rev. Frank M. Gray, Cynwyd, Pa.; Rev. D. L. 
McCartney, Clifton Heights, Pa.; Rev. T. A. Armour, Conshohocken, Pa.; Rev. C. T. 
Isenberger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Joseph Wilks, Millbrook, Ont., Canada; Rey. 
C. L. Corliss, Poultney, Vt.; Rev. H. Howard E. Hand, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Carl G. Westerdahl, Chicago, Ill.; Julius Sorenson, Glenwood City, Wis.; M. S. 
Draper, Sutherland, Iowa; Mrs. M. S. Draper, Sutherland, Iowa; John H. Adams, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. John H. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. B. Haines, 
Pitman, N. J.; Rev. G. LeRoy White, Minét, N. Dakota; Mrs. H. Thompson Cornell, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas C. Hendergén, Oberlin, Ohio; Bleecker Stirling, Ocean 
Grove, N. J.; Rev. Alpha G. Kyne¥/ Philadelphia, Pa.; Sylvester H. Orr, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. George W. Hanners, Clayton, N. J.; Rev. George H. Humason, 
Moorestown, N. J.; Rev. John Goofley, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. Eli Pittman, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mrs. D. A. Patterson, Wéstfield, Pa.; Rev. EX B. Caldwell, Mexico, N. Y.; 
Rey. H. C. Morrison, Wilmore Ky.; John F. Fo3f Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. B. F. 
Buck, Rev. John Buck, Ewan, N. J.; Mrs. David Weston, Collingswood, N. J.; 
J. H. Robbins, Collingswood, N. J.; David S. Rash, Collingswood, N. J.; Robert 
Hudson, Collingswood, N. J.; M. S. Todd, Collingswood, N. J.; I. C. Shaw, Collings- 
wood, N. J; C. R. Shinn, Collingswood, N. J.; Dr. Edweftd S. Sheldon, Collingswood, 
N. J.; Rev. W. A. Ferguson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. S. J. Lambright, Lewis, 
Wisconsin; Rey. W. C. Brian, Reistertown, Md.; Dr. E. Townsend Jones, Barring- 
ton, N. J.; W. F. Hazzard, Haddon Heights, N. J.; Gus P. Campbell, Jasper, 
Missouri; William L. Antrim, Pfiladelphia, Pa.; Rev. P. E. Pike, Lapez, Wash- 
ington; H. B. Andrews, Syracyfe, N. Y.; Rev. John Norberry, Delanco, N. J.; 
Rey. Willis A. Lewis, New Hope, Pa.; Rev. S. K. Mogre, Farmingdale, N. J.; 
Rev. W. G. McKinney, Parkton, Md.; Rev. E. H. DasMiell, Salisbury, Md.; Lee 
Giddings, Lansing, Michigan; Dr. A. N. Lawrason, Lansing, Michigan; Rev. E. C. 
Fintel, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
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Are There Creeds in the New Testament? II 
By Proressor JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 


S° FAR as Paul is concerned, the result of the investigations of Alfred 
Seeberg (who writes from a scientific point of view alone), is that 
there was a regular formula of faith received everywhere and he thinks 
it ran substantially in this form. 

The living God, the maker of all things, sent forth his Son, Jesus Christ, born 
of the seed of David, who died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and was 
buried, who arose the third day according to the Scriptures, and was seen by Cephas 
and the Twelve, who was seated on the right of God in the heavens, having subjected 


under him all the principalities and authorities and powers, and shall come upon the 
clouds of heaven with power and much glory. 


If we take the other New Testament books, it would seem that ‘“‘to judge 
living and dead” (1 Pet. 4.5) was a kind of a formula. The same appears 
in such expressions, “He suffered for sins once,” ‘thro the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,” “who is at the right hand of God,” “having gone into 
heaven,” etc. Seeberg thinks that it is almost certain that in 1 Peter the 
“author knew a formula (a kind of creed or definite confession) which 
spoke of the revelation of Christ in the world, his death, burial and resur- 
rection according to the Scriptures, his sitting at the right of God with 
subjection of all the powers, and his judging the living and the dead” 
(Der Katechrismus der Unchristenheit, pp. 95-96), where you see the 
last point is the only difference from Paul. The way 2 Tim. 4.1, 2 intro- 
duces a solemn adjuration to so ordinary (though, of course, important) 
exhortation as to preach the word is thought to be sure evidence that the 
words, “is about to judge (or is going to judge) living and dead,” and 
perhaps the words “his appearing and his kingdom,” were parts of a 
formula or confession. It is also supposed “of the seed of David” (2.8) 
is another part. 

We are also told that Timothy confessed the good confession before 
many witnesses (6.12), no doubt at his baptism, and since it was a 
definite confession apparently well known, it would be an interesting item 
of information if Paul has exactly quoted it. He may have thought that 
superfluous. He refers in next verse to Christ “witnessing the good con- 
fession before Pontius Pilate,” but that confession was that he (Christ) 
was king (Mt. 27.11), which John says Christ further explained as being 
king of truth which means king of souls (18.33-8). But in immediate 
connection with the confession before Pilate was that before the high 
priest which was to the effect that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that he would be seen sitting at the right hand of power (that is, of 
the Father) coming on the clouds of heaven. It would appear therefore 
that as Christ confessed himself before Pilate and high priest, so Timothy 
and all other Christians confessed Christ before the crowds (larger or 
smaller as the case might be) at baptism. 

What did that confession include? We are certain that in its briefest 
form it was, Jesus is Lord. “But that is a very innocent confession,” you 
say, “even a Unitarian could make that.’’ Yes, one can make any con- 
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fession if he puts his own meaning into the words, and thus, by using the 
historic words, destroy the historic faith. But Lord, in the New Testa- 
ment parlance, was not simply, Sir, but was used as the translation of the 
Hebrew words for God, and was the word generally used for Messiah. It 
was repeatedly brought into collocation with God (Lord God, etc.), and as 
a title of Christ placed him as a rule (see the context of each passage) in 
immediate connection with God. No Jew could say Jesus is Lord without 
blasphemy, and no Jew ever did say it therefore unless he became a 
Christian. And, as pagans frequently used kurios (Lord) of their gods, 
they also could not confess Jesus as Lord without meaning his deity. 
Besides, baptism itself in the name of Christ would also be blasphemous 
unless he were absolutely divine. People were not baptized in the name of 
either angels or men. 

But it is likely that the baptismal confession included more than the 
pregnant shout, Jesus is Lord. As that confession is mentioned in imme- 
diate connection with Jesus’s at his trial, it is probable that it included also, 
Jesus is the Son of God, who sits at the right hand of God, and shall 
come on the clouds of heaven (of Mt. 26.64), in full or in shorter form. 
This is almost certain when we remember that as early as the second 
century some scribe, believing that such a confession as that had slipped 
out of the text through oversight of copyist, inserted in what wé call the 
Western text, in the story of the Ethiopian officer the now familiar words 
(in answer to Philip’s telling him that if he believed with all his heart he 
could be baptized immediately), I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God (Acts 8.37). This shows that in the last half of the first century 
and in the beginning of the second it is almost certain that the confession of 
Christ not only as Lord, but also as the Son of God (which to both Jew 
and pagan would immediately suggest his absolute divinity) was pre- 
liminary to baptism. That confession was the beginning of the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Interesting is the emphasis on the “deposit,” a definite something com- 
mitted to Timothy and to all Christians, not an office or any function of 
service. but—as is shown in 1 Tim. 6.20—a teaching or Gospel over 
against the false doctrine of Gnosticism. “O Timothy, guard the deposit, 
turning away from profane babblings and oppositions of Gnosis (knowl- 
edge) falsely so called, which some professing have missed the mark as 
to the faith.” So also in 2 Tim. 1. 12-14. “He is able to guard my 
deposit against that day. Hold the type (or pattern) of healthful words 
which thou hast heard from me in faith and love. The good deposit 
guard through the Holy Spirit which dwelleth in us.” Today one has 
almost to apologize for defending the faith. With Paul it was a matter of 
life and death. “The things which thou hast heard from me among many 
witnesses the same deposit with faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others” (2.2). The deposit was something that was taught, handed down, 
a definite doctrinal Gospel with which the disciples were put in trust, over 
against Gnosticism and other false teachings. To preserve it to glorify it, 
to fight for it to the death, was both duty and joy to early Christians. 
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You will notice that in Timothy “the faith” is spoken of as though it 
were not simply trust in Christ for salvation as it was in the beginning, but 
actual items of belief. This has lead radical critics, like Moffatt to allege 
post Pauline authorship of Epistles to Timothy with a slight Pauline 
nucleus. This forgets two facts. 

(1) Faith in Christ itself included a doctrinal content. You can’t 
believe in Christ for salvation without implying that you know who he is 
and why He is Saviour, that is, what He did for your salvation. Your 
faith necessarily means that you look upon him as Lord and Redeemer, as 
the Eternal Son of God. In other words, you cannot, as Luther well says 
believe on one for salvation unless he is God. 

(2) Religious ideas developed rapidly in New Testament times. Before 
there were any extended creeds to crystallize faith on its intellectual side 
with all kinds of superstitions and semi-religious seething in the empire, 
with imperious demand to guard the faith against corruption and there- 
fore to state it carefully, it was inevitable that doctrinal development would 
go faster in the thirty years of Paul’s ministry than it did in the two hun- 
dred years after the Augsburg (Protestant) Confession of 1530. It would 
be the same today, if we could reproduce apostolic conditions in mission 
lands. Suppose Christianity were introduced for the first time today in 
India under the same circumstances as in Asia Minor in 35. It would 
go through the same rapid doctrinal development. Faith, as trust in 
Christ, in 1925, would be, faith as both trust and belief, in 1950. We 
must not be surprised that in the year 65 we have many expressions which 
show doctrinal growth as compared with 35. These expressions are rather 
an argument for the genuineness of Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
than against it. The same is true as to growth in church organization. 

Space will not allow further discussion. We can, however, say with 
certainty that there was a distinct confession of faith made by Christians in 
New Testament times (see also Heb. 3.1; 4.14; 10.23), and that it 
included these among other items (not to speak of God the Father), Jesus 
as the Christ, the Saviour, Redeemer, the one sent from God, who died for 
our sins, the Resurrection and elevation at right hand of God, the High 
Priest (of this confession) and the Holy Spirit (though this may have 
been the consequence of the faith rather than the direct object of it). 
These were not left to chance, but were definitely handed down and 
taught. Paul’s Gospel included them and much more, and their origin 
was not human imagination, but was the revelation of Jesus Christ 
(Gal. 1.12). 

We answer yes, then to the question, are there creeds in the New 
Testament? ‘That does not mean that there was a formal statement even 
as long or elaborate as our very brief Apostles’ Creed, or even half as 
long. It means that there was a confession of belief in those truths which 
were the master-light of all the Christians seeing and which made the 
Christians what they were, which glorified them and which they glorified, 
and for which many of them died. Thanks to the New Testament they 
have come down to us. So long as they and other truths associated with 
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them are affirmed and lived Christianity will abide in power. If they are 
denied, as by Unitarians, or interpreted away, as by “liberals” or 
“modernists,” the church may stand as a useful organization or club, but 
its life and light will have departed. That life and light is Christ alone, 
Son of Man and eternal Son of God, and you cannot substitute for him 
fine sentiments and flattering epithets. Christ as the object and heart and 
soul of Faith made primitive Christianity and conquered the Roman 
Empire, in spite of dungeon, fire and sword—brutal strength slung against 
that thin red line of heroes and heroines. Who follows in their train? 
Madison, N. J. 


A Methodist Evangelistic Tidal Wave 


Cuarxes M. Boswett, D.D. 


N THE spring of 1895, some occupants of pulpits and pews in Phila- 
delphia Methodism believed that a religious revival was greatly needed, 
and after prayer and conferences, concluded to ask the Churches of our 
denomination to unite in an Evangelistic Campaign, known in that day as 
a Methodist Protracted Meeting. av 

In pursuance of this object, a Committee of Ministers was selected by 
the Preacher’s Meeting to which were added representatives of various 
laymen’s organizations. 

During the summer, plans were completed by this Committee of which 
Reverend J. A. Lippincott was Chairman and Reverend C. M. Boswell, 
Secretary, and a movement was inaugurated that stirred the city spiritually 
as no single denomination had done before, nor has one attempted it 
since. 

The First Regiment Armory at Broad and Callowhill, in which between 
four and five thousand persons could be seated, was secured as the place 
for the meetings. 

By individual praying, cottage and noon-day prayer gatherings, prepara- 
tions were made for the bold and impressive event, earnestly undertaken, 
and on September 29th, in the afternoon, with a sermon by that unswery- 
ing Gospel preacher, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, a Methodist Evangelistic 
Campaign was commenced on which the favor of God and men were 
bestowed to a most remarkable degree. 

Reverends William Swindells, D.D., and the writer were chosen to con- 
duct the “After Meetings” for the entire month, and they agreed to serve 
without financial compensation. They were to use the long tried and 
continually proven efficient methods of such Methodist efforts. This 
included a public appeal to come to Christ for Conversion and Restora- 
tion; a personal invitation by selected men and women to individuals to 
make an immediate surrender to God by coming and bowing at the altar ; 
the giving of such instruction as might be needed by penitents, and that 
kind of pleading before the throne, and singing of hymns, made necessary 
by the condition of the seekers. 
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Nearby preachers were generally called upon to deliver messages, and 
as the interest increased, the sermons teemed with Holy Ghost fervor and 
Evangelistic exhortation. 

The newspapers soon realized that something unusual was going on 
and their front pages were filled with accounts of the nightly happenings. 
After a few nights, the large building was filled to overflowing with 
awakened Church members, anxious sinners, and curiosity hunters, afford- 
ing an almost miraculous opportunity for a religious harvest. 

Some visible results were noted and they made a lasting impression on 
those who observed them, and greatly encouraged men in whose hearts 
the proposition was born. Between two and three thousand men and 
women publicly asked for prayers that they might get right with God, 
and between fourteen and fifteen hundred persons professed conversion at 
the altar and had their names registered as prospects for Church 
membership. 

The Churches were astonishingly aroused and large and representative 
companies, led by their pastors, together marched through the streets carry- 
ing banners and singing soul-stirring songs. 

On the second Sunday, at 3 p. m., Doctor L. W. Munhall was in charge 
of a Men’s Meeting. For this, cards of invitation were distributed at 
theatre and saloon doors, as well as in other places. At the time appointed, 
an audience of three thousand men, many of them “‘in the days of their 
youth” gathered and were under the supervision of a wisely organized 
band of workers. ; 

The doctor called attention to and denounced their sins and then showed 
Christ to be their only hope of deliverance, after which he persuasively 
urged them to yield themselves to Christ. Sixteen hundred “arose for 
prayer” and about eight hundred of these came forward and bowed at 
the altar and front chairs, and in due time arose and professed their 
acceptance of Christ as their personal Saviour, and of His acceptance of 
them as His followers. 

One of the outstanding features of this memorable occasion was the 
meeting held on the Monday night of October 28th, when a Jubilee eve- 
ning was announced. More than ten thousand Methodists marched on 
Broad Street, many of them headed by bands of music or drum corps, 
while multitudes joined in appropriate hymns, 

A one hour service was held on the City Hall Plaza where testimonies 
were given by business men and others, showing the power of Christ to 
save to the uttermost all who would give Him a chance. After the 
Doxology was sung, amid red and blue lights, vocal and instrumental music, 
the people sought places of worship wherein to hold a service. The 
Armory was packed almost to suffocation. Thirteenth Street and Arch 
Street Churches were crowded to the doors, and a scene was enacted that 
was pronounced by reporters and others to have been the most impressive 
Church demonstration that had ever been witnessed in this or any other city. 

Bishop, then Doctor T. B. Neely was the preacher at the Central gather- 
ing place and he proved to be the right man for the hour. His sermon 
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was on “Sinning and Dying, Repenting and Living,” and after his thirty 
minute deliverance, more than one hundred sought Christ for the pardon 
of their sins. 

A few days after this the campaign closed with the expression, “a 
remarkable victory for Christ, Methodism and men and all expenses paid 
by basket collections.” 

What the Lord and His people did then He can do again, and we are 
hoping that the great revival may be repeated at some future time. 

As a step in this direction the Preacher’s Meeting of Philadelphia, in 
co-operation with the Philadelphia Annual Conference Commission on 
Evangelism, has voted to have a United Methodist Episcopal Campaign 
in the City of Philadelphia during October, 1925. 

Philadelphia,’ Pa. 


Course of Study 
Some Facts about the Text Book in Church History 


NE of the books which has been twice nominated by the Commission 
on Courses of Study and twice approved by the Board of Bishops 
is “A History of the Christian Church” by Williston Walker. 

We do not know how the vote stood in the Board of Bishops in 1920, 
but in 1924 there was a considerable minority who refused to approve 
this book. The interesting fact, however, is that the Commission, not- 
withstanding there was a responsible criticism, insisted on keeping this 
volume in the Courses of Study. Professor John Alfred Faulkner 
criticised it in the Christian Advocate when it was first published, and 
the writer published a more extensive criticism of it later. Neither one 
of these criticisms has been answered by the Commission, nor can they 
be answered. 

We give a partial synopsis of the negative teachings of this volume: 
Professor Walker pictures Jesus as having begun his ministry with the 
idea of erecting a Kingdom of God for Jews only, and goes on to affirm 
that the Master’s conception of the inclusiveness of this Kingdom grew 
as time passed (20). This opinion does violence both to our Lord’s 
redemptive consciousness and to his universalism. 

He does not regard the New Testament witness to the Resurrection of 
Jesus as based upon historical facts (21). 
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He is negative about what happened to Paul upon the Damascus road 
(I: 

He interprets Paul’s conversion and apostolate as results of a new 
friendship—Christ had become his closest friend (27). 

He asserts that Paul wrought into Christian theology much that came 
from rabbinic learning. Notwithstanding his admission, in this same 
connection, that Paul had a deep understanding of the mind of Christ, 
his making Rabbinic and Hellinist influence a source of his theology seems 
most serious (30). 

He makes Paul’s emphasis on the Cross new from the standpoint of the 
earlier Christian preachment (31). This is, from the Christian point 
of view a serious mistake. If Paul’s gospel was different from the 
Eleven’s, then Paul’s gospel does not accurately reflect the teaching of 
Jesus, and the Church’s gospel is Pauline rather than Christian. This is 
of course a common Modernist position; but it cannot be established from 
the evidence. If it could be established it would be fatal to Christianity 
as it has been historically understood. 

He makes the Gospels late. Mark the earliest being placed between 
75 and 80 A. D. (34). This opinion is not necessitated by any historic 
data. Faulkner, Peake and others place the Gospels earlier. 

He sets forth that Paul probably never in set terms calls Jesus God 
(37). Faulkner replies that Paul does call Jesus God by the testimony 
of the best manuscripts. 

He says Mark knew nothing of Paul’s doctrine that Jesus was pre- 
existent. Mark, he asserts, regarded Jesus as having become the Son of 
God at his baptism (37). 

Matthew and Luke, he teaches, were equally ignorant of the pre- 
existence of Jesus. They made him Son of God by Virgin Birth (38). 
It is not until we come to the Fourth Gospel, which only bears the name 
of John, and which he assigns to a date between 95 and 110 A. D. that 
Professor Walker finds a real though unexplained incarnation (38). 
Notice: Mark makes Jesus divine from his baptism, Matthew and Luke 
from lis Virgin Birth, Paul makes him pre-existent but not God. An 
unknown writer late in the first century or early in the second is the first 
to give us a real Incarnation. With such an insecure a foundation, the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation would melt away like morning dew. 

Again he says, Christianity at the opening of the second century is “far 
from representing or even understanding the lofty theology of Paul or of 
the Johannine literature. * * * Profoundly loyal to Christ, it con- 
ceived of Him primarily as the divine revealer of the knowledge of the 
true God and the proclaimer of a new law of simple, lofty and strenuous 
morality” (42). We pause here long enough to point out that the Christian 
literature of the opening years of the second century is exceedingly limited. 
There are scarcely half a dozen writers; but these writers do not sustain 
Dr. Walker's findings. Redemption, for example, is a frequent idea in 
them. They are essentially Christian writings. We venture the opinion 
that Professor Walker's doctrine, that Christianity is an evolution from 
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earlier and more simple ethical ideas, rather than the teachings of his 
sources, suggested his conclusion. 

Again and again he raises questions as to the reliability of New Testa- 
ment statements. Thus: John the Baptist was in the thought of the early 
Christians the forerunner of Jesus (18). The words of the Great Com- 
mission are just a command that is attributed to Christ (95) ; the conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus has similarly been attributed to him (95); John 
6.47-58 is not a teaching of Jesus, but an early development of church 
teaching about the Supper (98); Mark represents Christ as giving one 
opinion about the unpardonable sin (100), etc. 

He makes the adoption of the Nicene definition, which safeguards the 
true Godhead and manhood of Jesus, a result of the emperor’s influence 
(117, 128). 

Professor Faulkner differs from Walker at this point also. Faulkner 
makes the triumph of Athanasius at Nicea a manifestation of a firm 
consciousness in the Church that Jesus was the Son of God. He thus puts a 
strong foundation under the creeds. Walker makes this most precious and 
fundamental item of faith a chance resultant of an emperor's influence, 
and of political expediency. 

Walker’s position as to the supernatural is constantly negative. St. 
Frances of Assisi only thought God spoke to him (257); Luther is 
delivered out of the hands of those who would have destroyed him not by 
divine providence, but “by the favorable turn of political events” (342) ; 
George Muller’s orphanage at Bristol was supported “he believed” by 
direct answers to prayer (551). Miracles are difficult for him (491), 
and the student of his volume feels it constantly. 

He rejects justification by faith alone as the universally applicable 
principle of salvation. Both Luther’s experience of justifying faith, and 
Paul’s experience of inner moral renewing, he asserts to be beyond the 
range of possibility for many men (339-40). 

Perhaps we should call attention to the fact that the first forty pages of 
this book are not assigned for study. But the omission of this section, 
while it does omit a number of the author’s more open assaults upon 
Christian belief, does not omit all of them; nor does it change the point 
of view of his volume. His book is not in accord with our doctrinal 
standards as the law requires. Professor Walker’s point of view of 
Christian beginnings is naturalistic and evolutionary rather than super- 
natural and authoritative. He belongs properly to the Unitarian school 
as he practically affirms in his appreciation of Erasmus. He says: “A 
universal ethical theism having its highest illustration in Christ, was his 
idea. His way of thinking was to have little influence on the Reforma- 
tion as a whole, though much on Socinianism, and is that represented in a 
great deal of modern theology of which he was thus the spiritual 
ancestor” (330). 

Such is one of the books in the Course of Study from which our young 
ministers are expected to drink in a passion for Gospel preaching. A- 
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book with no Easter fact, no Divine Son of God, no great Redemption, no 
supernatural, no authoritative Bible and no final truth. 

Why was such a book put in the Course of Study? It is not an easy 
question. Someone may say: “To give the young ministers both sides.” 
But this answer cannot stand: for, in the first place, both sides have not 
been given; and, in the second place, the Church law is specific that only 
books in full and hearty accord with the constitutionally established 
standards of faith can be selected for the study courses. 

Nevertheless this book criticised by Dr. Faulkner at the time of its 
publication, and more seriously under fire since its selection as a text book 
in the course of study in 1920, has been chosen a second time to be one 
of the standard study books of the Church. 


Will Controversy Halt Evangelism? 


ANY evangelical thinkers are standing away from the present con- 

test for faith because they fear that controversy will halt evangelism. 
Will controversy halt evangelism? This is an important question, and we 
hope to be able to print a careful consideration of it within a few months; 
but here are a few facts by way of introduction. 

There has been no greater period of Christian expansion than the first 
Christian centuries; yet these same centuries were almost constantly con- 
troversial. Paul had a controversy with Jewish legalists; the infant 
Church had a long controversy with Gnosticism. 

Next to that opening period the most creative century since Christ will 
admittedly be the sixteenth, the century of the Protestant Reformation. 
Moral and spiritual forces were set in motion at that time that have 
ennobled ten generations of human life, and that have changed the face 
of civilization. But this mighty creative period was also a period of 
controversy. There was controversy between Rome and Protestants. 
There was controversy among Protestants. It was an embattled period. 

The next creative period is the eighteenth century, the time of the 
Methodist awakening. John Wesley revitalzied English speaking Chris- 
tianity, and he launched a spiritual revival that organized millions within 
the fold of the Methodist Church, a movement that has girdled the earth. 
But here again we find controversy. Methodism had its early controversy 
with Antinomianism, or Stillness, and its later controversy with Calvinism. 
And this was as true of America as of England. The whole period was 
controversial. Men held truth intensely. Even average men felt called 
upon, and had the equipment, which enabled them to join debate upon 
the questions at issue. 

One more illustration. The controversy that is at present developing 
in the Church is already bringing about some very advantageous results. 
Christian preaching from the turn of the century on had been increasingly 
negligent of doctrine. Those two decades were the period of the so called 
“practical” preaching. The big sublimities of the Gospel were neglected, 
and the practical problems and details of life were lifted up into emphasis. 
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Doubtless there is always need for “practical” preaching, but there must 
also always be in the Christian Church a considerable doctrinal emphasis. 
Ethical living is for Christian thought a fruitage from faith in, and 
relationship to the sublime facts and truths of faith; therefore these 
facts and truths must always be in emphatic emphasis. The denial on the 
part of ‘““Modernists” of these sublime values has forced a reexamination of 
and a reemphasis upon them, which will inevitably be fruitful for evan- 
gelism. It may easily be that the mighty spiritual quickening for which so 
many of us have hoped and prayed so long will come to us through this 
very controversy that we fear and from which we shrink. 

No, it is not controversy that religion needs to fear. The bane of 
religion is indifferentism, and insincerity. The attitude of careless 
tolerance for all opinions that makes all opinions alike untrue and worth- 
less. If there is no untruth there can be no truth, for nothing can be right 
if somethings else is not wrong. Modernism’s indefiniteness of truth, its 
hostility to the supernatural, its effort to pare faith down to an irreducible 
minimum that reason can understand, these are the things that injure 
evangelism. We can depend upon it when faith is pared down to,an 
irreducible minimum, that power will be reduced to a like point, and 
evangelism will be but an empty name. 

We are doubtless moving into an age of controversy. Modernism has 
made this inevitable. Men and women trained in faith, whose lives have 
rejoiced for decades in the certainties of Christ will not suffer those cer- 
tainties to be denied or explained away without a struggle. But there 
is no need to fear the issue either as respects truth or spiritual vitality. 
The very fact of contest will revitalize religion, and the rediscovered 
verities of Christ will become again the dynamic of new and mighty epoch 
or faith. 


Books That Will Strengthen Faith 


By Proressor LEANDER S. KEYSER 


The following list of recent works is recommended to the notice of all 
persons who wish to be informed on the present status of questions raised 
by Modernism and negative Biblical criticism: 


John H. Raven: “Old Testament Introduction, General and Special.” 

A. H. Finn: “The Unity of the Pentateuch,’ “The Mosaic Origin of the 
Pentateuch” (1913) ; “The Creation, the Fall and the Deluge” (1924). 

J. S. Griffiths: “The Exodus in the Light of Archeology” (1922). 

J. A. Faulkner: “Modernism and the Christian Faith” (1921). ‘ 

. G. Machen: “The Origin of Paul’s Religion’ (1921); “Christianity and 
Liberalism” (1923). A 

A. T. Robertson: “Luke the Historian in the Light of Research” (1920) ; “Paul 
the Interpreter of Christ” (1921). l 48 

R. D. Wilson: “Studies in the Book of Daniel” (1917); “Is the Higher Criticism 
Scholarly?” (1923). 

G. F. Wright: “The Origin and Antiquity of Man” (1912). : 

H. R. Mackintosh: “The Doctrine of the Person of Christ” (1916); “The Orig- 
inality of the Christian Message” (1926). 

H. P. Sloan: “Historic Christianity and the New Theology” (1922; valuable for 
everybody, and especially for the Methodist Church). 

John Horsch: “Modern Religious Liberalism” (1924; new edition). 
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John Bloore: “Modernism and Its Restatement of Christian Doctrine” (1923). 
H. E. Dana: “The Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures” (1923). 
C. V. Crabb: “Psychology’s Challenge to Christianity” (1923). 
W. H. Fitchett: “Where the Higher Criticism Fails” (1922). 
H. A. Johnston: “Scientific Thinking for Young People” (1922). 
E. Y. Mullins: “Christianity at the Cross Roads” (1924). 
E, Naville: “The Higher Criticism in Relation to the Pentateuch” (1923). 
on Wickoff: ‘Acute and Chronic Unbelief; Its Cause, Consequence and Cure” 
A. C. Conrad: “Jesus Christ at the Crossroads” (1924). 
G. M. Price: “The Phantom of Organic Evolution” (1924). 

H. C. Morton: “The Bankruptcy of Evolution” (1924; a profound scientific and 
philosophical discussion). 

L. T. More: “The Dogma of Evolution” (1925; the author is a competent 
scientist). 

J. K. Mozley: “The Heart of the Gospel” (1925; a powerful vindication of the 
doctrine of the substitutional atonement). 


_ 
dO 
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In addition, I would recommend the archeological works of Naville, 
Clay, Ramsey, Kyle and Cobern. The following recent works on theology 
are good in every way: D. S. Clark’s, “A Syllabus of Systematic The- 
ology” (second edition, 1924); R. E. Bancroft’s, “Christian Theology ; 
Systematic and Biblical” (1925) ; W. T. Conner’s, ‘‘A System of Christian 
Doctrine” (1924). 

There are many other strong evangelical works that I should like to 
mention, did space permit. For extended lists of works that stand firmly 
for the faith in these crucial times, I refer to the following: James M. 
Gray’s, “Recommended Books for Ministers” (Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago) ; W. H. Griffith Thomas’, “Books that Stand for the Faith” (The 
Sunday School Times, Philadelphia) ; “List of Text Books for Colleges, 
Seminaries,’ etc. (Christian Fundamentals Association, 1020 Harmon 
Place, Minneapolis, Minn.) ; the extensive Selected Bibliography in the 
writer’s, “A System of Christian Evidence” (Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Ia.). There-is no lack of stalwart works upholding the 
Christian faith in its integrity, if people will only get them and read them. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Another Missing Link 


ProFessor LEANDER S. Kryser 


NOTHER monkey-face appears in the papers. A bold-typed heading 
Ain the New York World flamed it forth in this way: “New Missing 
Link, Manlike Ape, Stirs Science.” Then there appears the “recon- 
structed” head and face of an imaginary creature decidedly monkeyish 
about the jaws, with a somewhat human expression in the eyes and the 
upper part of the face. Professor Raymond Dart, a British scientist, 
found the skull of a juvenile ape in South Africa, which he thinks has 
more “humanoid” characteristics than ‘‘anthropoid.” It is hard to see 
what is the difference between “humanoid” and “anthropoid.” The latter 
word is from anthropos, which means man. Evidently the reporter should 
have contrasted “humanoid” with apelike or simian. There is still much 
dispute about the classification of the skull. It should be remembered that 
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it was the skull of a young, undeveloped ape; also that the drawing is what 
is known as a “reconstruction.” Thus no one knows what kind of an 
expression the face exhibited, except as the scientists use their imagination. 
In such cases it is very easy to fill in what one’s theories suggest. Thus 
we do not think that this Taungs Skull, as it is called, affords any evidence 
that man has descended from a simian stock. The owner of the skull 
may have been of a different species from the anthropoid apes of today, 
and may even have borne a closer physical resemblance to man, and yet 
his mentality might have been of the purely animal type. Facially the 
monkey looks a good deal like a man, but he (the monkey) is not any 
more intelligent than the dog, the horse or the elephant, and is by no 
means as useful. 

But what is to be thought of all this desperate effort, which has fairly 
become a mania, to trace man’s ancestry to an animal origin? Think of 
the money, time and energy expended! And suppose the theory were 
proved, what good would it accomplish? Would it advance civilization? 
Would it make men more human, unselfish, beneficient? Would it enhance 
man’s evaluation of himself in the eyes of God? Would it become an 
added incentive to win men to Christ and for men to come to Christ? 
Would it cause men to love God and the Bible more? If man came up 
from the brutes, would not that fact tend to make him feel more brutish? 

—Bible Champion. 


Religion—Static and Progressive 


HE modern rationalists, especially Fosdick, of New York, and those 

who agree with him, delight in accusing their more orthodox opponents 
of being static, whereas they claim for themselves the more plausible and 
beguiling epithet, progressive. They mean to say that those preachers and 
Christians who cling to the ancient fundamentals as proclaimed in the 
Scriptures are at a standstill with their religion, that they refuse the 
light which modern research offers, and that they insist on standing still 
in the same place which their ancestors occupied centuries ago. For 
themselves they claim that they have learned a few things which their 
fathers did not know, and that they have the courage of accepting these 
new propositions, and thus of moving forward and occupying advanced 
positions. In this way they hope to heap opprobrium upon their opponents 
and to persuade the world of their own superiority. 

But, after all, rationalism and “modernism,” with their rejection of 
miracles and of the virgin birth of Christ, are as old as unbelief. It is 
just as reasonable for these people to claim that their position is marked 
by progress as it would be for any one in the United States to propose a 
monarchy for our country and declare it to be modern because the United 
States never had a monarch of its own. Going back to old rationalism is 
so far from being progressive that it is rather a sad retrogression to that 
ancient superstition of Pilate from which Christ Himself has delivered us. 

On the other hand, let us rejoice that our very foes voluntarily admit 
that we are static, for thus they bear testimony to the fact that we are 
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still standing upon that immovable corner-stone,'Christ Himself. The 
enemies of Jesus also intended to besmirch His good name by accusing 
Him of receiving sinners, but, after all, they involuntarily bore testimony 
to the sweetest truth of the Gospel. These modern rationalists are simply 
bearing witness to the loyalty of those who cling to the unchanged and 
unchangeable truth of God, and at the same time they are furnishing the 
proof that they themselves are apostates. 

Indeed, by claiming to be progressive, they are even now giving fair 
notice that in the future they are going to discard again what they have 
accepted today. For if they intend to stand immovable upon what they 
teach today, they themselves are static. If they are to remain progressive, 
they dare not stand still, they must at least express the hope that all those 
who come after them will prove conclusively that our present-day pro- 
gressives were in error. God preserves us from this progressiveness, which 
utters today what is to be discarded tomorrow! They are proving that 
they are of those who are ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth (2 Tim. 3:7). Blessed is the Christian who can 
say: “I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto Him against that day” (2 Tim. 
1:12).—The Lutheran Witness. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S CHOICE 


It is the custom of the President of the United States to kiss a 
selection of the Bible at the time he takes his oath of office at his 
inauguration. He selects his own place in the Bible on which to 
imprint his lips; therefore it must be his favorite portion. It is signifi- 


cant that President Coolidge chose the first chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, the passage which says that Christ in the 
beginning was with God and was God, and then became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Our President, therefore, must feel that the Saviour 
he needs is a divine Saviour. 


An Important News Item 


ALTIMORE Methodism again leads the way. The membership of the 

League in Baltimore Conference is organized as a Chapter under 
the presidency of Dr. Don S. Colt and Mr. Henry S. Dulaney. The 
Baltimore Chapter is strong both in personnel and numbers. 

The organization meeting was held in the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
on June the 16th. It was a luncheon gathering. Mr. Dulaney was the 
host of the occasion. The success of the meeting was doubtless due in 
part to the concerted attack made upon the League by three of the District 
Superintendents of the Baltimore Conference. The attack by the Super- 
intendents was made simultaneously in Baltimore and Washington. The 
motives of the officers of the League were impugned in both cities. They 
were openly charged with insincerity and with political and ambitious 
motives. 
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The July-August issue of THe Catt will carry a fuller account of these 


happenings. 


This comment only seems needed. 


MODERNISM WILL 


NOT BE ABLE TO KEEP AN AROUSED METHODISM FROM 
FACING AND JUDGING FACTS BY IMPUGNING THE MOTIVES 


OF THOSE WHO ANNOUNCE THEM. 


Four books in the Course 


of Study deny the Christian doctrine of Redemption; stich facts cannot 
be beclouded by an attack upon the motives of the men who have pub- 


lished them. 


Reaction of Methodists to the League 


What do leading Methodists think of 
the Methodist League for Faith and 
Life? The question is partly answered 
by the rapid growth of the League, which 
has a membership now in nearly every 
one of the white English speaking con- 
ferences of American Methodism. 

But a good way to estimate the feeling 
of Methodist leaders is from what they 
say in addressing the officers of the 
League. The following excerpts have 
been taken from the letters of outstand- 
ing leaders, ministers and lay men east 
and west. 


Irom the Pacific Coast: 

“We can get no where in combating 
Modernism without organization. We 
have a powerful enemy, well intrenched, 
to contend against.” 


A college professor in the middle west 
writes: 

“The Conference of which I am a 
member is limping along with the 
Modernists in full power although there 
are a number of able men who are ‘get- 
ting restless’ and will soon stand against 
the worst enemy of the Church today.” 


A Methodist editor writes: 

“The discussion is sure to come, and 
it is of supremest importance that we as 
Christian men should come as near as 
possible to discussing it without heat and 
without passion.” 


A leading central west pastor congrat- 
ulates us: 

“Permit me to congratulate you very 
heartily on the victory won for Meth- 
odist orthodoxy at the recent meeting of 
the Board of Bishops. Considering the 
forces arrayed for Modernism, it was a 
great victory; but is only the first step 
toward a larger and complete triumph.” 
A prominent minister in New York City 

says: 

“The situation is very difficult up here 
in New York section. The influence of 
Modernism is over everything.” 


A Philadelphia attorney writes: 

“I have read in our papers of an 
organization known as_ the ‘Methodist 
League for Faith and Life which has just 
recently been organized with the indicated 
purpose of providing a unified effort to 
counteract the very prominent and seem- 
ingly increasing effort on the part of a 
small minority of our Church leaders to 
modernize (as they claim, which means 
demoralize) our great Methodist Church. 
If it is the purpose of this new organiza- 
tion entirely to eliminate this evil 
influence from our Church, then there 
should be and will be legions of Meth- 
odists ready to fall in line and provide 
the sinews of war even until it hurts.” 


A great evangelistic pastor says: 

“I have observed that the heart of 
evangelism is often torn away by ad- 
vanced Modernists.” 


A New England pastor rejoices in the 

League saying: 

“The Methodist League for Faith and 
Life suits me. Have given forty-two 
years in the pastorate. My heart has 
ached to hear and see what now I do.” 


A district superintendent in central west 
writes: 

“The Modernist will tell us that there 
is something greater than Fundamental- 
ism, something greater than Christianity, 
and that something is truth. But truth is 
what we all want, what we all are seek- 
ing every day. For my part, I am not 
willing to acknowledge that Christianity 
is not truth. Christ is Christianity and 
Christ is truth. For Christ, for the 
Bible, and for evangelical Christian 
truths and doctrines, we must firmly 
stand. The men on my district who win 
souls to Christ and are successful in 
extending the kindgom of God are men 
of faith and vision, who reject the 
doctrines of Modernism, and who hold 
to, and preach the fundamental doctrines 
of Methodism and the Bible.” 


